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SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


JAMES SNELGROVE was a tea-broker, and a prosper- 
ous man. His office was in Fenchurch Street; he 
was connected with the Snelgroves of Liverpool, 
Calcutta, Shang-hae, Yokohama, and other places. 
‘Time out of mind the Snelgroves have enjoyed 
intimate and profitable relations with commerce 
in various parts of the globe. 

He carried on his business as though it were in 
truth a pleasure. His was much the modern City 
way. The old notion that the man engaged in 
mercantile affairs must necessarily drudge from 
morning till night, dressing like a mute, talking 
always market intelligence, moving hither and 
thither with the gravity of a strong box, or a ledger 
feebly endowed with vital power, has been for some 
time exploded. 

James Snelgrove attired himself smartly, with a 
due regard for prevailing modes ; while yet some- 
thing about the shaping and hue of his garments 
and his manner of wearing them, spoke of the 
City rather than the West End. Now-a-days, Bar- 
tholomew Lane has its D’Orsays, and Lombard 
Street its Brummells, and these certainly resemble 
their prototypes of the more fashionable quarters. 
A difference between them can be discerned, how- 
ever, by the careful critic. 

James Snelgrove was fond of white waistcoats, 
blue frock-coats, variegated neck-ties, light tight 
gloves, varnished boots, scent on his handkerchiefs, 
and flowers in his button-hole. He was a comely, 
wholesome - looking man, fresh - complexioned, 
auburn-whiskered, with a slight swerve in the 
direction of corpulence disturbing the symmetry 
of his contour. He was at that period of life when, 
although middle age is imminent, a certain balance 
of youthfulness yet remains available. He looked 
about thirty—by gaslight. 

He was good-natured, and of a lively tempera- 
ment. He had a shrewd eye for the main chance, 
yet was disposed to approach it by agreeable paths. 


He did not object to a cigar in the middle of the 


day. His office was duly provided with the 
diminutive teapots employed in the tasting of 
tea; but it was also furnished with wine-glasses ; 
and in a cupboard in his private room he lodged 
a little store of a comforting and commendable 
description of dry sherry; he could even, upon 
demand, supply a parched friend with soda-water 
—and, if, necessary, something spirituous to put in 
it, by way of qualifying it. Moreover, he favoured 
hot luncheons of a sumptuous nature. He was a 
pleasant man to call upon in the City. He would 
sometimes insist upon regaling a visitor with a 
basin of turtle-soup. However busy, he could 
generally find time for the hospitalities and geni- 
alities of life. 

He was well versed in City matters, yet could 
boast acquaintance with the affairs and topics of 
the world generally. He knew the latest quotations 
of the markets, but he was also aware of the odds 
at the Corner—not that he was a betting-man, but 
because it was a pleasure to him to risk a pound or 
two on the more prominent events of the sporting 
world. He was not studious ; a book other than 
an office-book he probably never opened from one 
year’s end to the other, yet he read the newspapers 
with some diligence, and was a liberal patron of 
the comic journals, He liked laughter—and 
could laugh, especially after luncheon, upon small 
provocation. It was a sure way to James Snel- 
grove’s regard to inform him of the newest joke 
current, or to add to his stock of conundrums: he 
was much given to conundrums. 

His business life, it has been stated, was carried 
on in Fenchurch Street. Unofficially, he resided 
in a semi-detached villa in the neighbourhood of 
the Regent’s Park. He was a married man ; but he 
had not long entered the connubial state. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Snelgrove’s marriage came about in this wise. 
He had persuaded himself that it would be pleas- 
ant for once in a way to spend his annual vacation 
as an angler. He knew nothing of piscatorial 
sport ; but it seemed to him to promise unfatiguing 
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life in fresh air, and a fair measure of entertain- 
ment. He provided himself with all necessary 
equipments, therefore, and started for Barbel-le- 
Minnows, a pretty, well-watered, eastern-county 
village, famous for its fishing. 

He sojourned at the Jolly Anglers, a most cosy 
inn, with an excellent dry skittle-ground, kept by 
J. Mugson, licensed victualler—a genial host, his 
wife an admirable housewife and hostess, Mr 
Snelgrove was made very welcome and comfortable 
at the Jolly Anglers. He went out daily in a well- 
provisioned punt, and very nearly succeeded in 
catching—a sun-stroke. As a fisherman, he did not 
listinguish himself 


The weather was delightful—soft, sultry, with 
blue skies; the thermometer stood high in 
the shade, and the atmosphere seemed almost to 
throb and glow with the heat. The little river 
Twill, which picturesquely intersects the village 
of Barbel-le-Minnows, dimpled and gurgled in the 
sunshine as though it were beginning to simmer. 
Still it could boast its comparatively cool places, 
under the shadow of drooping willows and upshoot- 
ing pollards, where it purred and prattled softly 
among its rushes, while a tangle of gnats flecked 
its surface, and here and there filibustering water- 
rats cruised, and scudded, and plunged, and threw 
its ripples into small commotions. 

It was pleasant ; and that there was something 
to be said for angling, Mr Snelgrove was prepared 
to concede ; still, it was a trifle dull—just a trifle. 
He did not absolutely wish himself back again 
in Fenchurch Street; but it occurred to him 
now and then that he might have employed his 
vacation more judiciously. He was to 
make the best of his position, however. 

Heat induces thirst. The parched land, crack- 
ing all over into a network of mouths, craves rain. 
Perspiring man demands drink ; and having money 
to pay for it, obtains it. Mr Snelgrove found 
the old ale at the Jolly Anglers delightful. The 
place was famous for its old ale—sound, sparkling, 
and certainly heady. 

Mr woe drank freely of the ale. When 
you ’ve nothing to do, drinking is asort of resource. 
And he also took to cider-cup. The barmaid of 
the inn was well skilled in the preparation of that 
compound. Mr Snelgrove was particular as to the 
ingredients of the beverage, and liked to see it 
made ; so he and the barmaid—her name was Eliza 
Hobbs—came together. 

Eliza had for some time been an object of 
admiration to the patrons of the Jolly Anglers. 
She was without doubt a pretty woman ; indeed, 
prettiness on so | a scale as hers could fairly 
claim to be called handsomeness. 

When Snelgrove first saw her, he thought at 
once of Norma and Semiramide, as he seen 
those heroines represented by singers of majestic 
mould on the boards of the ra-house, There 
was a sort of solid queenliness in her every move- 
ment ; even in her manner of pumping old ale into 
a pewter measure, or stirring a rummer of punch, 
there was a surprising stateliness, A sculptor 
would have Poo: to model her arms, a pavior 
might have envied their muscular waded 5 and 
proportions, 


Her features were regular and well formed; a 
certain tendency to development of flesh in the 
region of the mouth and jaw, being perhaps a 
trifling blemish in the shapeliness of her counte- 
nance; rather because of the probability of its 
becoming exaggerated by Time—the cruelest cari- 
caturist of facial defects—than that at present it 
was much ‘ out of drawing,’ as artists say. When 
Mr Snelgrove first encountered Eliza Hobbs, she 
was but twenty-two—a really ificent young 
woman. If Juno had ever condescended to per- 
form the duties of a barmaid, the goddess so 
a would have looked much as Eliza Hobbs 

Let it be stated—as we have referred to a 
heathen divinity, who had views of morality pecu- 
liar to her class—that Eliza was a young person of 
most exemplary character. 

Admiration she excited on all sides: the bar of 
the Jolly Anglers was thronged with her suitors or 

i-suitors ; her personal charms were famous 
or miles and miles round Barbel-le-Minnows, yet 
never had the breath of scandal tarnished the good 
name of Eliza Hobbs. Mr and Mrs Mugson were 
prepared to certify that a better-conducted young 
woman, or one more thoroughly acquainted wit 
her business, they had never met ; and they had 
been in what is called ‘the public line’ for long 
years, and had known, as they said, ‘a many bar- 
maids,’ 

‘She never forgot herself, as they expressed 
it. She stood at the bar to retail the liquors of the 
establishment, and in some d , no doubt, to 
stimulate their consumption. She performed those 
functions consummately. She was in no way to 
be persuaded to deviate from the strict pathway of 
her duty. Admiration was agreeable to her, of 
course ; to what woman, or, for the matter of that, 
what man either, is it not eable? But the 
admirer who did not require the frequent replen- 
ishing of his glass, who was not at the bar on 
business, ing his coin across it in exchange for 
its refreshments, found little consideration from 
her. It was, in fact, of small avail to hunger for 
her love, if you did not also thirst for the taps of 
the Jolly Anglers. 

Intellectual, she was not. Her large liquid ox- 
eyes were beautiful objects, but they bespoke no 
great mental brightness : nor did she possess much 
education. Still she was endowed with conversa- 
tional powers to some extent, quite sufficient for 
her station. Hers was not the giggling, prattling, 
saucy manner of many of her sister emer 
Frivolous attractiveness of that character would 
have been unworthy of a woman of her face, and 
figure, and inches ; yet she could interchange talk, 
fairly sensible and animated, with the inn’s cus- 
tomers. Indubitably, however, her looks were her 


strong point. 

Mr Snelgrove saw, admired, and, what with the 
heat of the weather, a tendency to sun-stroke, the 
strength of the old ale, and the deliciousness of the 
cider-cup, prepared by Eliza’s own hands, loved 
her. If he had been a wise man, he would forth- 
with have packed up his traps, and returned to 
Fenchurch Street. he had been a wicked man, 
he would perhaps have loved on, without, so to 
say, pleading his suit through a wedding-ring. 


Being neither icularly wise nor especially 
= he--well, to be short, he snail Eliza 
Hob 
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Frequenters of the inn, who were to be described 
not so much as lovers as loafers, had been occupied 
in watching the progress of this love-affair. The 
wagered amongst themselves as to whether Snel- 

ve—they called him shortly, Snel—meant wed- 

or not. It was at last understood to be even 

betting as to whether Eliza’s husband would be 

Mr Snelgrove or a certain Tom Blacklock, the 

village farrier, who for some time had been paying 
suit to Miss Hobbs with much assiduity. 

James Snelgrove was destined to be the happy 
man, however. The marriage ceremony was cele- 
brated early one morning, and very quietly indeed, 
at the little church of Barbel-le-Minnows. 

The fact of the marriage was kept a secret from 
the members of Mr Snelgrove’s family—the Snel- 

ves of Liverpool, Calcutta, Shang-hae, Yokohama, 
Ee. He was not proud of having married a bar- 


married beneath him, and that his kindred would 
especially blame him for the step he had taken ; 
so he told them nothing about it. He did not 


loved his Eliza. He took for her a pleasant semi- 
detached villa in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s 
Park, and for a while he did not regret his mar- 


Not very long after his union, however, Mr 
Snelgrove discovered that his wife what 
is known as ‘a temper.’ It should hardly have 
surprised him, because it has for.some time been a 
notorious fact that very many women do possess 
‘tempers’ Does the ion militate much 
against their charms? Hardly. Perhaps even the 

1s have tem Who knows ? 

till Mr Snelgrove had not been prepared for 
the vehement form in which his wife’s temper was 
occasionally apt to demonstrate itself. He had 
not sufficiently taken into account that her placid 
impassive demeanour in the bar of the Jolly 
Anglers owed something to official considerations. 

Matrimony had disposed of these, and given 
scope for the manifestation of her any illonnggd 
cul tee suspicions took root in her m, and 
attained luxuriant growth: she was haunted by 
that her was ed of 
and of hi iage with her; an e i 
herself to be jealous of him without fear. steal 

He was a little ashamed of her, to tell the truth 
—the first fires of his love abating and steadying. 
Assuredly, she had shewn to more advantage as a 
barmaid in the fishing-village than as a tea-broker’s 
wife in the Regent’s Park villa. He was not him- 
self a man of much cultivation, or refinement of 
feeling or of manner; still he could not but be 
sensible that his wife was not his equal, but 
pertained to a different class—entertained dis- 
similar views, and tastes, and sentiments. He did 
shrink a little from being seen abroad with her— 
from introducing her to his friends, from giving 
more publicity to his marriage than he could pos- 
sibly avoid ; and not solely on prudential grounds 
—from fear of shocking or offending his relatives, 
the rich seniors of the Snelgrove famil iy. Her 
ideas of the ladylike in dress—now that she could 
put from her the simple muslins and merinos of 

id life—were certainly garish and exuberant ; 
and somehow, out of doors, with his wife on his 
arm, he was troubled with a mistrust that she did 
not look like his wife, and that the world would 
not give him or her credit for such being really 


maid. He knew the world would say he had | than 


the case. Her suspicions as to his want of fidelity 
were absurdly groundless, 

Still he loved her; and in a way, and at times, 
was proud of her. After all, it was something to 
think that so large a sum of physical wealth and 
charm was really his—secured to him for ever by 
the mere recital of the brief service in the Prayer- 
book. Only, he had not calculated upon her 
bringing quite so much of the barmaid into her 
married life. She took pains and pride in the 
preservation and garnishing of the home he had 
—s for her, and carried this to an excess he 
ound vexatious. He meant her to be the mistress 
of the establishment: she became a sort of superior 
it. not upon his wife’s 
undertaking perso’ so much dusting, cleani 
and ie forgot the of Mra 
Snelgrove. She had no resources or pursuits other 
were almost of a menial sort. He hated to 
see his wife hurrying to and fro with a broom or 
a duster. But she would do it; and she could 
not understand objection on his part to her pro- 


want to offend them, for many reasons. Still, he | ceedin 


He did bring up a friend or two to the villa— 
his close intimates: Perkins of tlie Stock Exchange, 
and Plimpton, the sugar-broker, for instance. 
They were entertained one Sunday, and no pains 
were spared to welcome them celebrate the 
occasion. The result was not a success. They 
voted, as they quitted the house, that ‘Snelgrove 
was a right-down good sort of fellow; but they 
couldn’t stand Mrs S. A fine woman, but—— 
Poor old Jemmy!’ 

She had not made herself very ble—had. 
not appeared to advantage—though she had cooked 
the dinner with her own hands, and it was excel- 
lent, But after the manner of some wives, she 
was jealous of the friends of her husband’s bachelor 
days, and had failed to make herself eable to 
them. She regarded them with a sort of retrospec- 
tive jealousy. They had known her husband 
before she did—knew him better altogether, per- 
haps; and she hated them accordingly. 


CHAPTER III. 

When one morning at breakfast-time Mr Snel- 
grove informed his wife that he tted he could 
not, as he had engaged to do, take her that day to 
the Great Korzwara Festivat at the Crystal 
Palace, in consequence of his presence being 
pressingly required elsewhere, she said with some 
acridity that she had fully expected as much, and 
that that was always the == with him. When 
he assured her that he could not help it, she 
replied that she was certain he did it on purpose. 

en he stated, in explanation, that it was indis- 
pensably necessary for him to serve on a grand- 
jury at the Clerkenwell Sessions House, she said: 
‘Rubbish!’ When he produced the summons he 
had received, and endeavoured to make her under- 
stand its imperative nature, she averred that he 
never took her anywhere, and without doubt was 
ashamed to be seen out of doors with his wife. He 
told her to read the summons for herself: she tore 
it in fragments. He declared that she was a foolish 
woman for her pains: she burst into tears. He 


observed that crying was no use: and she called - 


him a brute. 7 

Mr Snelgrove stirred his tea, and held his 
peace. He felt that the discussion was closed ; at 
anyrate, he would add no more to it, Presently, 
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however, it was resumed, but in a more subdued 
way. Mrs Snelgrove said tearfully: ‘ You know, 
James, you need not go to this jury, or whatever 
you it.’ 

‘My dear, I must” Mr Snelgrove’s tone was 
decisive. 

*You didn’t attend the last time you were 
summoned.’ (By-the-bye, Mrs Snelgrove preferred 
to employ the term swmmons-ed.) 

* That 8 the very reason why I must go this 
time” 

Mrs Snelgrove drummed upon the table until 
she made all the bread-crumbs dance. 

‘But, whatever is the use of a grand-jury, 
James ?’ she demanded presently. ‘No use at all 
—you know it isn’t 

My dear, I’ve nothing to do with that,’ 

So far as he had an opinion upon the subject, 
Mr Snelgrove was inclined to agree with his wife, 
and to hold that the grand-jury system of the 
country was about as utterly futile and prepos- 
terous an arrangement as could well be conceived. 
Very many peeese, it may be noted, are of a like 
way of thinking. It is to be said, of course, that 


Mr and Mrs Snelgrove knew little, and understood | coa 


less, about the grand-jury system of the country. 
Very many people are in like case. 

Still, it was clear that a debate upon the advan- 
tages of grand-juries, abstractly considered, could 
serve no sort of useful pu upon the present 
occasion. Mr Snelgrove hal romised to take his 
wife to the Crystal Palace. Then there had been 
served upon him a summons to attend the Sessions 
House. What was he to do? Should he take his 
wife to Sydenham, and defy the summons? Or, 
should he obey the summons, and disappoint Mrs 
Snelgrove ? 

It was a difficult matter to decide. He felt that 
through no fault of his own he was placed ina 
dilemma. Dis of the summons might entail 
upon him a fine ; disappointment of his wife would 
kindle her wrath very certainly. It was true, as 
he had , that on previous occasions he had 
neglected his duties as a grand-juryman, and 
thitherto with impunity. But then, as he had 
stated, that was rather an argument for his obe- 
dience to the present mandate. It was not likely 
that he would always be allowed to escape service 
and pay no penalties. 

He was liberally di and money was no 
great object to him. Still, he was decidedly a man 
of business, He liked to have an adequate return 
in some shape for his disbursements. He by no 
means objected to expenditure, even of a profuse 
nature, provided he got something for it—though 
it might be something so unprofitable as the most 
vacuous kind of pleasure. But to waste good solid 
gold in a fine at the Sessions House—he could not 
stand that. At the mere thought, he buttoned up 
his pockets, or, rather, he would have done so, if 
buttons to pockets had been in fashion—they were 
not. 
nt We must go to the Palace some other day,’ he 
sai 

‘Yes ; when there’s no one there; Mrs Snel- 
grove observed petulantly. ‘I understand ; some 

y when there isn’t a festival, 

‘If it comes to that, we neither of us care so 
very much about Kotzwara, that I know of,’ avowed 
Mr Snelgrove. ‘For my part, I own I never even 
heard of him until a little while go.’ 


It need hardly be stated that Mr Snelgrove was 
not a musical amateur of any great pretence or 
cultivation. The great Kotzwara’s sonata, The 
Battle of Prague, was to be performed at Sydenham 
with a score of military bands, many real soldiers, 
and much gunpowder. Hand-grenades were to be 
thrown at intervals about the grounds. No pains 
were to be spared in the way of carrying out and 
illustrating the intentions of the composer. 

‘ But it’s just like you, James. I never set my 
heart upon — but you try to fling cold 
water upon it directly.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr Snelgrove. His acquies- 
cence seemed to provoke Mrs Snelgrove gravely. 

She rose with angry eyes and stirred herself: 
‘James, you shan’t go to this jury—that’s flat. 

tainly do his duty as a grand-juryman. e hac 
doubt no longer. He could not—as a man, albeit 
a husband—after being addressed like that. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Eliza,’ he said coolly. 

He too rose from the breakfast-table, and he 
brushed the crumbs from the creases of his waist- 


t. 
‘And that new bonnet I bought on purpose, 
said Mrs Snelgrove with a sigh. 

(By the by, she preferred to say ‘ a purpose.’) 

* Well, I daresay it will remain in fashion for a 
few days longer.’ 

‘That’s right; sneer at me; that’s the wa 
with you men. A woman does her best to loo 
her best, and dress her best, and be a credit to you 
—so that you shouldn’t think her a dowdy, and 
feel ashamed of seeing her on your arm—and this 
is how she is treated. I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, James.’ 

*I daresay not, observed Mr Snelgrove with 
provoking placidity. 

‘You never loved me, that’s the truth; you 
never cared a bit about me,’ cried Mrs Snelgrove. 

‘Of course not,’ replied the husband : ‘ that’s the 
reason I married you; that’s why I brought you 
here, and surrounded you with every comfort, not 
to say luxury, and did all I could to make you 
happy—all because I didn’t love you: you may be 
quite sure of that.’ 

Mr Snelgrove’s ironical speech was a mistake. 
No woman ever yet did understand irony—Mrs 
Snelgrove was no exception to this rule. She 
sobbed afresh, with added impetuosity and in- 
crease of noise. 

‘I knew it ; I’ve said so all along ; I was a fool 
to think otherwise. Why couldn’t you leave me 
in ? Iwas happy enough before I met you, 
and—and I might have married some—some one 
else—who’d—who’d have loved me better, and 
treated me kinder’ 

Mrs Snelgrove spoke with difficulty. Excite- 
ment interfered with her articulation. 

‘Well, it’s too late to think about that now, 
Mr Snelgrove observed philosophically. ‘We’re 
married, and we had better make the best of it. 
If it was a mistake’—— 

‘You do regret it, then!’ his wife exclaimed with 
a start, and much hidden firmness of voice. She 
suspended her tears for the moment ; they were, 
so to say, dried up by the fire of the anger which 
now ssed her. ‘I knew it; I was certain of 
it. You hate me; you loathe me—and—you love 
some other woman.’ 
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‘Don’t be foolish, Eliza.’ 

‘Don’t “Eliza” me. I’m ashamed of you, James. 
You’ve no heart; you’ve no feeling. How can I 
believe this story about a summons! Very likely 
it’s all a trick. It’s a planned thing, no doubt. 
You don’t want to take me to the Crystal Palace, 
because you want to take some one else instead. 
I know you!’ 

Mr Snelgrove tossed his head contemptuously. 
He felt the accusation to be so egregious that he 
could not trust himself to reply to it in words. 

‘James!’ Mrs Snelgrove’s changes of mood 
were apt to be somewhat abrupt. She fell upon 
her husband’s neck weeping terribly. ‘You do 
love me, James, don’t you ?” 

‘Of course I do,’ 

‘A little 

‘A great deal, if you like.’ 

James 

‘There, there ; that will do, Eliza.” Mr Snelgrove 
spoke rather testily. His wife’s exuberant emotions 
were inconvenient and perplexing. Indeed, they 
had tended to the crumpling of his shirt-front, and 


otherwise to the detriment of his usual trimness of 


personal aspect. 

‘Don’t eave me, James; don’t be unkind to 
me. 

‘1’m not unkind to you’ 

‘It isn’t much I ask of you. Take me to the 
Palace.’ 

‘Some other day? Certainly,’ 

*No; to-day: you take me to- 
day. You promised. 

‘I couldn’t foresee that this confounded summons 
— disturb my arrangements. Do be reason- 
able? 

‘James!’ Mrs Snelgrove renewed her manifesta- 
tions of fondness for her lord. They were a little 
ill-timed. She was not a woman of very acute 
perception, or she would have apprehended as 
much, She would have seen too that Mr Snel- 
grove’s mind was made up; that he had quite 
determined to attend the Sessions House, and not 
to take her to Sydenham. Indeed, the plan of her 
campaign had been altogether ill devised. She had 
oppo her husband until she had roused the 
obstinacy natural to him, as to a good many other 
men. She had offended his pride, and ruffled his 
sense of dignity. She had commenced imperiously, 
and then had tried the effect of a more coaxing and 
caressing line of argument. Possibly a reversal of 
this order of proceeding would have been more 
successful. It was now, in some sort, a point of 
honour with Mr Snelgrove to stand firm, and to 
resist his wife’s solicitings. He bore her embrace 
with disheartening stoicism. 

Mrs Snelgrove abandoned her attitude of weak- 
ness and supplication. She drew herself up. She 
stood five feet six even without her high heels, 
and was certainly what is known popularly 
as ‘a fine figure of a woman’—and thrust her 
husband from her with an abruptness that was not 
without an element of violence. 

‘ That’s what a man’s promise is worth, then! 
This is how a GENTLEMAN ’—here she laid portent- 
ous emphasis—‘keeps his word! But it’s like 

ou, just. It’s you all over, James. You never 
intended to take me—never from the first. I know 
you never did. I knew it directly the words were 
out of your mouth. Did I ask you to take me? 
No! Do I ever ask you to take me anywhere? 


Did I ever wish to put you to unn expense ? 
Haven't I slaved and slaved for you? I should 
like to know who has a more comfortable home— 
or one cleaner—or better kept’ (she said kep)—‘ or 
has his victuals nicer cooked, and served punctual 
to the moment, and all at a cheaper rate than yo 
James Snelgrove! I’d have gone and combina 
with my own hands every board and stone in the 
place, sooner than you should have had to com- 
plain of its not being fit and sightly enough for 
you. Have I ever spared myself, or cared for my- 
self, or thought of myself, when your comfort’s 
been in question, James Snelgrove/ You know I 
never have—and this is the return I get! I’m not 
a gad-about—I never was one. I’m not a woman 
for ever bent on pleasure-seeking, as some is, 
Perhaps I should be more thought of if I had been. 
It’s little enough pleasure I ever ask for, or ever 
get, for the matter of that. I didn’t think, when I 
married, it was to become the slave of a tyrant. 
But that’s what I’m to consider myself for the 
future, itseems.’ Much more to the same effect, and 
indulging in much iteration, after the manner of 
angry speakers, Mrs Snelgrove poured forth clamor- 
ously and with passionate volubility. She paused 
at length, rather from lack of breath than deficiency 
in matter for speech. 

Her husband, as soon as opportunity for observa- 
tion was permitted him, bade her to keep her 
emper!’ she echoed fiercely), and be 
reasonable (‘Reasonable !’), and not nonsense 
(‘ Nonsense !’). 

‘I’m not to be allowed to speak, I suppose: 
you'll have me gagged next.’ 

‘My dear, do you want the whole neighbour- 
hood to hear you if 

She declared that she did not care who heard 
her ; and in proof of her assertion, raised her voice 
still more. It must be said that the lady was 
now almost bawling. 

‘I’m not afraid of being overheard. I’ve done 
nothing, and said nothing, to be ashamed of. I 
don’t care if all the world knows how cruelly 
you’ve used me. And you call yourself a man—a 
GENTLEMAN! I shall not hold my tongue, James ; 
I shall nor hold my tongue !’ 

Mr Snelgrove had maintained his composure 
very fairly. He felt grieved and vexed, and looked 
a little angry: it was not surprising ; his situation 
was assuredly a painful one. 

‘Come, come, we’ve had quite enough of this: 
not a word more, Eliza, he said, and he turned on 
his heel. He had spoken with considerable sh 
ness, and for a moment there was a kind of lull in 
the storm. But Mrs Snelgrove was not in a mood 
for silence or 

Presently, she was screaming forth afresh: ‘I 
would not go to on with you now—no, not 
if you were to go down on your bended knees, and 
beg and implore me to—I wouldn’t.’ 

‘I’m not at all likely to do anything so 

This was a rude speech, per ; but the pro- 
vocation had been great ; aa tae were limits to 
the aes of Mr Snelgrove, as of other hus- 
bani 


He prepared to quit the house. Then occurred 
a very distressing scene. I will describe it with 
all the brevity possible. She barred his egress ; 
she snatched his gloves from him; she flung his 
hat on the floor, and crushed it with her foot (a 
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beautiful glossy new hat—Snelgrove had ever been 

daintily inclined in regard to his hats: it was a 

ae we sacrifice); she confiscated his um- 
re 

He escaped at last, wearing a wide-awake—his 

en-hat ; he had found it »f a peg in the hall. 

e escaped with much loss of dignity and inj 
to his wardrobe, rumpled and dishevelled, wit 
torn wristbands, twisted neck-tie, and, I regret to 
say, scratched hands. 

She screamed after him voluble vixenish abuse 
and opprobrious epithets. 

¢ 44 mind,’ she added, ‘I will go to the Palace, 
if I go by myself’ 

‘You may go’——_ Mr Snelgrove cried angrily ; 
but the closing of the street door with a fierce 
bang hindered the completion of the sentence. It 
cannot be stated, therefore, whither Mr Snelgrove 
gave permission to his wife to proceed. 

Flushed and irritated—chafing under a sense of 
injury and degradation—it was a comfort to Mr 
Snelgrove to find himself alone in the street out of 
earshot of his wife’s objurgations. 

‘The woman’s a perfect’—he paused, and then 
said ‘torment.’ Perhaps he originally con- 
templated a stronger expression. 

e was victorious, in that so far he had obtained 
his own way; yet he did not feel inclined to 
exult in his victory ; because he was well assured 
that so wretched a conflict ought never to have 
taken place. At the same time, he couldn’t admit 
that he had been at all to blame in the matter. 

It had been a most unseemly, shameful business. 
Still, it was over—for the present ; and he was free 
—free to do his duty to his country as a grand- 
juryman! It was not much, he felt, to have 
struggled so hotly for. And would not the 
struggle recommence—be continued ? 

He called a cab, and was driven to the Sessions 
House. On his way, he bought a hat, present- 
ing his wide-awake to the gratified cabman, and 
rectified his disturbed toilet in some degree. 

Left alone, Mrs Snelgrove wept copiously ; then 
she rang the bell for the breakfast-things to be 
cleared away. The hand-maiden, looking scared 
and inquisitive—for, of course, the tumult in the 
breakfast-parlour had penetrated the kitchen 
regions of the house, and occasioned due excite- 
ment—performed her task but clumsily. She 
received from her mistress as hearty a scolding as 
she had ever been visited with during her = at 
experience of domestic service. 

resently, stirred by a sudden impulse, with a 
jealous inflamed face, Mrs Snelgrove sent for a cab, 
and followed her husband. She examined the 
fragments of the summons, to inform herself on 
the subject, and drove to the Sessions House. 

Was she the more satisfied or disconcerted? She 
was enabled, after a small fee to an usher, to per- 
ceive her husband, with some fifteen others, assem- 
bled in court, listening to the charge of the 


judge. 

; She was too excited to hear much of this, or to 
understand aught of what she heard. It was clear, 
however, that her James had not deceived her— 
that there was no cause whatever for her jealousy 
of him, or her imputations in to his good 
faith. He was really doing his duty as a grand- 
juryman ; he had not taken another in her place 
to Sydenham. But that he was quite capable of 


so doing, she was still prepared to maintain ; for 


she was still nursing her wrath, and she kept it 
very warm. 

Moreover, she was angry—very angry—that, so 
far as she could see, so little cause really existed 
for her anger. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN YE 
OLDEN TIME 


Tue wheel has revolved once more, and Yule 
(Gothic giul or hiul, the turning-point of the year, 
hence wheel), with its dear old customs, is again 
with us. It may not, therefore, be out of place to 
consider the customs of the season among our 
ancestors, from many of which ours are derived. 
Christian nations have, from a very early period, 
celebrated Christmas about the period of the 
shortest day, but we must look much earlier than 
this for the origin of the custom. We must ever 
remember that the church did not, as a general 
tule, invent new festivals, but altered the pagan 
ones to suit her own good purpose. This was 
especially the case with Christmas. The Romans 
worshipped Saturn at this time, hence their 
ree during which their slaves were allowed 
freedom of speech—in fact, they changed places 
with their masters for a short time. The Puritan 
author of the Historio Mastix was not far wrong 
when he said: ‘If we compare our Bacchanalian 
Christmasses and New Year's tides with these 
Saturnalia and Feasts of Janus, we shall find such 
near affinitye betweene them, both in of 
time (they being both in the end of December and 
on the Ist of » be ), and in their manner of 
solemnising (both of them being spent in revelling 
epicurisme, wantonesse, idlenesse, dancing, drink- 
ing, stage plaies, masques, and carnall pomp and 
jollity) that we must needes conclude the one to 
be but the very issue of the other. 

The festival of Christmas is the most important 
throughout the ecclesiastical year; but is the 25th 
of December really the day on which our Saviour 
was born? Some communities of Christians used 
to celebrate the festival on the Ist or 6th of 
January, others on the 29th of March. A differ- 
ence existed in the practice of the Eastern and 
Western churches, the former observing it on the 
6th of January, the latter on December 25. Julius 
I. (837—352) was the first pope who fixed the 
date, of course the latter one; this we are informed 
by St Chrysostom. All nations of Christians now 
celebrate it on the same day. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his Commentary on the Prophecies of Daniel, says 
that the feast of the Nativity, like other feativala, 
was originally fixed at cardinal points of the year, 
without any reference to the dates of the incidents 
they commemorated. The generally received view 
now is that the date does not correspond with the 
actual date of the Nativity. The shepherds could 
not have watched by night on the Bethlehem 
plains in December, which is a period of great 
inclemency. 

In the opinion of some, the Christmas festival 
commences on the 16th of December, or 0 Sapientia 
day ; and of others, that it on the eve before 
Christmas-day. The festival, of course, ends on 
the Purification of the Virgin, or Candlemas, when 
all decorations in churches must be taken down. 
We cannot refrain from quoting Sir Walter Scott’s 
beautiful lines on the Eve from Marmion: 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN Y* OLDEN TIME. 


On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village — choose. 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pct 
All hailed, with uncontrolled elight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


We need scarcely remark that during the middle 
ages, Christmas was celebrated with great rejoicing ; 
and at the period of the Reformation, when Cal- 
vinists rejected it absolutely, the Anglican and 
Lutheran churches retained this as well as other 
festivals, The cl in Scotland tried to throw 
contempt on the day; caused their wives and 
servants to spin, and their tenants to yoke their 
oxen to plough ; but John Hamilton tells us that 
* our Lord has not left it unpunisit ; for their oxen 
ran wod [mad], and brak their nekis, and leamit 

ed] sum pleughmen, as is notoriously knawin 
in sundrie partes of Scotland.’ The Scots make 
merry on New-year’s Day instead of at Christmas. 

From a very early period, churches have been 
decorated at Christmas, a custom derived from the 

Stowe tells us, that ‘against the feast of 
tmas every man’s house, as also their parish 
churches, were decked with holme [the eve 
oak} ivy, bayes, &c. The conduits and stan 
in the streets were likewise garnished ; among the 
which I read that in the year 1444, by tempest 
of thunder and lightning, towards the morning of 
Candlemas-day, at the enhall, in Cornhill ,a 
standard of tree, being set up in the midst of the 
pavement, fast in the ground, nailed full of holme 
and ivie, for disport of Christmass to the people, 
was torne up and cast downe by the ignant 
spirit (as was thought), and the stones of the 

vement all about were cast into the street, and 
into on houses, so that the people were sore 
agast at the t tempest.’ 

The he was a Scandinavian 
custom. Bringing it in was the principal cere- 
mony of Christmas Eve. Its entrance was welcomed 
by minstrelsy. We give a few stanzas of a ditty 
supposed to be of the time of Henry VI, in the 
Sloane Manuscripts : 


Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 

Welcome born on this morning, 

Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, Stephen and John ; 
Innocents every one ; 
me Thomas Martyr one; . 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here; 
Welcome all, and make good cheer ; 
Welcome all, another year, 

Welcome Yule. 


| poured on the tree ; and songs are sung, the burden 


23 
Part of the log was carefully preserved, to light 
the Yule-log of the 
believed that its preservation was an effectual 
security against fire. It was considered a bad 


omen if a squinti rson entered the hall while 
it was burning. ule-candle of enormous size 
was also lighted. Brand, in his P Anti- 


— states that, in the buttery of St John’s 
ollege, Oxford, an ancient candle-socket of stone 
ill remains, ornamented with the us Dei. 
This was for holding the Christmas candle, which 
burned on the high-table at supper. In Devon- 
ire, the Yule-log is an ashen fagot. In Cornw: 
the log is called ‘the mock.’ A custom sti 
practised in the former county is for the farmer 
and friends to sally out on the Eve, and offer cider 
and hot cake as a libation to the principal apple- 
tree. Guns are fired while the liquor is being 


of which seems to be to request the tree to bear 
well next season. A beautiful superstition was 
current in Devon and Cornwall, and we believe 
still lingers in remote districts, that the cattle in 
their stalls fall down and worship the infant 
Saviour. Bees are said to sing in their hives. 
William the Conqueror usually ne his Christ- 
mas at Gloucester, but William II. honoured 
Winchester at that festival. Henry I. took a 
fancy to Westminster for the first four years 
of his reign, and then celebrated it at Windsor. 
Henry II. kept his first Christmas at Bermondsey, 
and in 1171, in Ireland. In 1201, John kept 
Christmas at Guildford, but was very because 
the Archbishop of Canterbury attempted to outdo 
him in extravagance. In 1241, the nobles who 
at Westminster were ou because 
the papal legate had the place of honour at the 
banquet ; but Henry III.’s Christmas, in 1252, 
was a great success, one thousand knights attending, 
besides the rs of the realm, to witness the 
marriage of the Princess M + with Alexander, 
king of the Scots. The Archbishop of York gave 
six hundred fat oxen and two thousand seven 
hundred pounds towards the expenses. In 1248, 
Henry ordered Westminster Hall to be filled with 
r people, and feasted for a week. Edward I. 
ept Christmas at Bury, 
Bristol, and Carlisle. In 1324 and 1325 
IL. kept the festival royally at Nottingham, but 
1326 found him a prisoner at Kenilworth. Edward 
} III. kept Christmas at Guildford in 1331 and 1348, 
ues and mummings on a large scale being 
exhibited. When Richard II. kept Christmas at 
Lichfield, he enlarged the episcopal palace, and two 
thousand oxen aol vue hundred tuns of wine were 
consumed on the occasion. Ten thousand people 
dined daily at the expense of the king. Richard 
kept two thousand cooks, who gave to the world 
the famous cookery-book, The Form of Cury> c. 1390. 
Henry V1, in 1433, kept Christmas at Bury, and 
was met on Newmarket Heath by the aldermen and 
five hundred townsmen; and the Lord Abbot of 
the famous monastery entertained him in a manner 
worthy such a princely foundation. Henry VIL 
nerally kept Christmas in Westminster Hall, 
Redtes his subjects right royally. We may 
mention en passant that the kings always wore 
their crowns on these occasions. 
Henry VIII. took a conspicuous in the 
festivities, and kept Christmas generally at Green- 


wich and Richmond. Artificial a 
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were devised in the hall, out of which came dancers 
or knights, who fought. The cloth of gold for one 
of these cost six hundred pounds. After a few 
ears, Henry contented himself with a duller 
Christmas, and generally gambled a deal on 
the occasion. In the time of Edward VL, a gentle- 
man named Ferrers was made Lord of Misrule, 
and was very clever in inventing plays and inter- 
ludes. The money lavished on these entertain- 
ments was enormous ; one of his lordship’s dresses 
cost fifty-two pounds, and he had a train of coun- 
sellors, gentlemen ushers, footmen, pages, &e. 
Mary and Elizabeth kept Christmas at pton 
Court, but the entertainments of the latter were 
much gayer than those of her sister. Ben Jonson 
‘was masque-writer at the court of James. Three 
thousand pounds were expended upon that writer’s 
Masque of Blackness, performed at Whitehall in 
1605. les I. kept Christmas like his father; 
but the Puritans abolished it altogether; and 
Charles II. did not restore it to anything approach- 
former magnificence. 
umming was a favourite Christmas amusement 
in the olden time. In Scotland, the mummers 
were styled guwisers or guizards. Mummer is the 
same as (Danish mwmme, or Dutch momme). 
This custom was derived from the masquerades 
which formed a part of. the Roman Saturnalia. 
The mystery or miracle pv are an example of 
the policy of the church changing the revels of the 
heathen into church amusements. Stowe tells us 
of a splendid uerade which, in 1377, was per- 
formed by the citizens of London before Candle- 
mas, for the amusement of Richard, son of the 
Black Prince, afterwards Richard II. Twelve 
aldermen and their sons visited Henry IV. at 
Eltham as mummers. Henry VIII. actually passed 
an act declaring mummers liable to be committed 
to jail as vagabonds. A sort of drama like the 
legend of St George was generally acted by the 
mummers, in which St George fought a Turk, and 
a doctor works a wonderful cure on the wounded 
man. 

On Christmas Eve, and on the morning of 
Christmas-day, carols were sung, many old speci- 
mens of which are very interesting. The word is 
probably derived from cantare, to sing, and rola! 
a joyous exclamation. Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1521, published a Collection of Carols, and many 
early ones are preserved in the British Museum. 
Other early collections are: ‘Certayne goodly 
Carowles to be songe to the Glory of God;’ and 
again: ‘ Chrestenmas Carowles auctorisshed by my 
Lord of London’ The Puritans, of course, de- 
nounced the singing of carols in the same spirit 
as they fasted on Christmas-day. Bishop Hall and 
Robert Herrick (seventeenth century) both wrote 
carols. It is a curious fact that carol-singing has 
never been very prevalent in Scotland. We will 
now give one or two specimens of old carols. The 
following is of the time of Henry VI. : 


PUER NOBIS NATUS EST DE VIRGINE MARIA. 
nyl, lordyngs, lees, 
you tydyns es, 
As Gabriel beryt ; 
dicam vobis quia. 
I bryng you tydynges that fwul gowde ;, 


Now es borne a blyesful fowde 
That bowt us alle upon the rode 
sua morte pia, 


For the trespas of Adam, 
Fro ys fader Jhesu ho cam 
Here in herthe howre kende he nam 
sua mente pia. 
Mayde moder, swete virgine, 
Was odnys nay no man divine, 
Sche a schild wyt wot pyne, 
teste ‘ecia, 
Mari moder, that ys so fre, 
Wyt herte mylde y pray to the, 
Fro the fende thou kepe me 
tua prece pia, 


Milton, in Paradise Lost, thus alludes to the first 
Christmas carol : 


His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple sy a keeping watch by night; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadroned angels hear his carol sung. 
Connected with carols are our old friends the 
waits. As early as 1400, there was a regular com- 
pany of these minstrels at Exeter; and R 
gives the following account of the duties of such’ 
ag ‘A wayte that nightelye from Mychelmas’ 
to Shreve Thorsdaye pipeth the watche withen 
this courte fower tymes, in the somere nyghtes iit 
times, and makethe bon gayte at every chambere- 
dore and offyce, as well for feare of pyckeres and 
pillers. He eateth in the hall with mynstrielles, 
and takethe lyverye at night a loffe, a gallone of 
alle, and for somere nyghtes two candles pich, a 
bushel of coles; dayle whilste he is presente in 
courte for his wages in cheque roale allowed iiii4 
ob. or else iiid by the discreshon of the steuarde 
and tressorere, and that aftere his cominge and 
diservinge ; also cloathinge with the household 
yeomen or mynstrielles lyke to the wages that he 
takethe ; and if he be syke, he taketh twoe loves, 
two messe of great meate, one gallon of alle. 
Also this yeoman waight, at the makynge of the 
Knyghtes of the Bath, for his attendance upon 
them by nyghte tyme in watchinge in the ye. ~~ 
hath he to his fee all the watchinge clothinge that 
the knyght shall wear upon him.’ From parts of 
this description, it would appear that the wait was 
a sort of watchman. In many old books, the term 
is applied to a musical instrument. Butler, in his 
Principles of Musick (1636), implies that it was the 
same as the hautbois. Mr Coleridge considers that 
the waits were wind-instrument players, as the 
word occurs with that meaning in the Romance o 
Kyng Alysaunder. In Scotland, the word wai 
signifies to wander, and perhaps there is a connec- 
tion between the words. The waits became paid 
town musicians, and were often employed as 
watchmen. In Westminster, the appointment was 
under the control of the High Constable and the 
Court of Burgesses, and was much sought after. 
The lessee of the tithes of Hornchurch, Essex, 
had to provide every Christmas a boar’s head to be 
wrestled for in a field adjoining the church. A 
collegian of Queen’s College, Oxford, is said to 
have been walking in Shotover Forest, studying 
Aristotle; a boar rushed at him, and, with great 
presence of mind, he thrust the book down the 
throat of the animal, and so choked it. This is said 
to have been the origin of the dish in that college. 
The peacock was also a favourite dish. Some- 
times it was served in a pie, with the tail spreading 
out at one end, and the head at the other. But 
generally the bird was skinned, roasted, stuffed 
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"with herbs and sweet spices ; then the skin, with 


the pl , Was put on again, and it was borne 
in 7 a lly, and Shad at the chief part of the 
table. Oaths were taken with drawn sword over 
it ; hence the saying: ‘ By cock and pie.’ Furmety, 
served with milk of almonds, yolks of eggs, &c., 
was also a favourite dish. We must not forget the 
mince-pie (not unknown in our own time). In 1596, 
they were known by the name of ‘ mutton-pies.’ 
According to Selden, they were baked in a coffin- 
shaped crust, intended to represent the manger in 
which the child Jesus was laid. Mince-pies, of 
course, were abhorred by the Puritans : 


The high-shoe lords of Cromwell’s making, 
Were not for dainties—roasting—baking ; 
The chiefest food they found most good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag-pudding ; 
Plum-broth was popish, and mince-pie— 
Oh, that was flat idolatry ! 


As for the plum-pudding, we find a recipe for 
that indispensable part of the Christmas dinner in 
the Whole Body of Cookery Dissected, for 1675. 
- In the well-known game of snapdragon, we may 
have a trace of the Druidical fire-worship and the 
fiery ordeal of the middle ages. 

ne more Christmas wonder, and we have done. 
In Hearne’s History and Antiquities of Glastonbury, 
1722, we are told of the famous thorn-tree which 
blows on Christmas-day. According to the legend, 
St Joseph of Arimathea landed not far from the 
town, and stuck his staff into the ground while he 
rested himself. The stick struck root, and budded 
every Christmas-day after. The tree was hewn 
down by a Puritan, but we are told he cut his leg 
during the operation, and a chip flew up and put 
out his eye. The trunk, though separated from 
the root, grew and flourished ; and other slips had 
been planted elsewhere, so that blossoms were 
taken abroad, and sold as relics by the Bristol 
merchants. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1753, 
the public, we are told, watched the tree, but it 
did not blow till the 5th of January, Christmas-day. 
Old Style. Persons during the last century reared 
plants from it, which were sold at high prices. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER IIl.—A MOMENT OF TERROR. 


GWENDOLINE’s meeting with her lover had occu- 
pied more time than either of them had been 
aware of—it was not that their spoken words had 
been so many, but the thoughtful silences between 
them, the tender caresses, the lingering farewell, 
had prolonged their interview far into the night. 
Her maid Fanny was the only one of the house- 
hold who had not retired to rest when her young 
mistress glided, ghost-like, up the garden-steps, 
and through the — of the drawing-room. 
Notwithstanding that the population about St 
Medards were, many of them, what are called a 
‘rough lot,’ burglaries were quite unknown in the 
neighbourhood, and no shutters were ever fastened 
at Bedivere Court. Indeed, it would have been a 
work of considerable time, as well as toil, to close 
the whole house; and on that particular night, 
there was not a man in the place to do it. Builer 
properly so called, there was none ; and Sir Guy’s 
own man, without whom he never moved, had 
accompanied his master to the county-town. Sir 


Guy had been accustomed to such ministrations all 
his life, and he was not the man, whatever his 
pecuniary difficulties, to retrench in any matter of 
personal comfort, far less to forego them. ~ This 
absence, however, of all the male folk did leave the 
few inmates of the Court somewhat lonely and 
defenceless ; and a young lady with more ‘nonsense 
about her’ than Gwendoline Treherne, might pos- 
sibly have felt nervous. Waiting-maid Fanny, who 
had been sitting up by herself, with nothing but 
lain needle-work to absorb an erratic imagination, 
d been in fact for hours a prey to terror; in her 
ears, every creak of doors and rattle of windows 
had sounded like burglary with violence. It was 
infamous, thought she, of Sir Guy to have left 
them all so unprotected ; and it would only serve 
him right if, when he returned home on the 
morrow, he should find the house pillaged and his 
daughter murdered ; not that the selfish old gentle- 
man would care much for the latter, so long as the 
late was safe and his cigars untouched ; nor per- 
aps even at all, since, if Miss Gwendoline was 
put out of the way, he would probably proceed to 
enjoy himself with less regard to respectability 
than even at present. What on earth should he 
want of poor Adolphe, making him sit behind the 
carriage over those long dreary miles of moorland, 


which the dear fellow hated so cordially, when his. 


company and conversation would have been so 
unspeakably consolatory to herself on an occasion 
like the present? For Adolphe, although not 
exactly in the heyday of youth oa was five-and- 
forty at the very least, but had learned from his 
master to look ten years younger), had the most 
agreeable way with him it was possible to conceive, 
and was the most perfect gentleman imaginable ; and 
how much nicer, thought Fanny, would it be to be 
now listening to his charming broken English, than 
to be sitting alone in the huge kitchen with only the 
fading fire for her companion. 

It was with a great sense of relief that she at last 
heard the boudoir-bell ring, and knew that her 
weary watch was finished. e very sight of Miss 
Gwendoline—so self-centered, self-reliant, calm— 
would be assuring to her. If she did not actually 
love her young mistress, she had no cause to dislike 
her, and she admired her beyond all measure. Not 
only as respected her personal beauty, but also for 
her mental qualities, which, though she herself could 
not fathom them, Adolphe had assured her were 
magnificent. ‘She is too great to be English’ (he 
had informed her in a moment of enthusiasm): 
‘she ought to have been born a Frenchwoman ;’ 
although, as for her good looks, he had hastened 
to add, he for his part preferred one with a rose 
on her cheek, and a ravishing little smile when 
one pats it tenderly comme ga. Women should not 
be too clever, for that was almost certain to lead 
them into mischief. Not that Miss Gwendoline’s 
cleverness was ever likely to do that, thought 
Fanny ; for in her it always took the shape of 

rudence and caution. That very day, she had 
Son most unexpectedly taken into her young 
mistress’s confidence. Miss Gwendoline had told 
her that Mr Piers Mostyn and herself, whom she 
had hitherto looked upon as affianced lovers, would 
be henceforward strangers to one another, and 
that that night’s interview was to be their last. 
It was, after all, only a foolish attachment, she 
said, which must sooner or later end in disa 
pointment, and Sir Guy had been doubtless right 
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in mptorily commanding her to put a stop to 
it. to hear her so calinly, 
but never doubted her resolve, and the less so 
inasmuch as Gwendoline had concluded this dis- 
sertation upon her own affairs with some excellent 
advice with respect to Fanny’s future government 
of herself in love-matters, which she listened to 
with much humility, though thinking in her secret 
heart that she could never discuss dear Adolphe 
with such equanimity, even though there was gray 
in one of his whiskers, and he was not the brother 
of a lord, as Mr Piers Mostyn was. 

But notwithstanding this proof of Miss Gwendo- 
line’s confidence, the relation between the two girls 
was by no means so intimate as often exists between 
mistress and maid at their age. There was some- 
thing about the former that was not haughtiness, 
and yet which kept her far more removed from her 
attendant than any implied difference of social 
position. Even now, that Fanny had been made 
the repository of so delicate a secret—which she 
did not know had only been revealed to her after 
all the reasons for and against such a revelation 
had been thoroughly weighed—she did not seem 
to herself to possess any hold over Miss Gwen- 
doline, and scarcely even to be on a more familiar 
footing with her heretofore. Even had not 
her thoughts been just then occupied with more 
| a matter, it is probable she would not 

ve ventured to speak to her young mistress 
of that interview which she knew had just 
taken place, and which had, for one of her simple 
and — nature, a very engrossing interest. 
Gwendoline’s steady eyes and passionless face in 
the glass before her—for Fanny was now engaged 
in brushing the ample tresses of ‘ her young fa : 
preparatory to her retirement for the night—would 
in any case have forbidden any such allusion. 
Yet Fanny had something to communicate which 
must needs be uttered, at all hazards, no matter 
what reflections of her philosophic mistress she 
might be breaking in upon, for Fear is of all 
passions that which stands the least upon cere- 
mony, and may so far indeed be said to be the 
most co us. It was assuring, indeed, to see 
any idea so vu as possible bu ; but the 
thought Fenny, it will be all the worse for —- 
when I am dismissed from her presence, and left 
to cower down under the bed-clothes in my own 
room. Still, she put off the proposition she was 
about to make to the very last moment, when the 
long brown locks hung in ‘one broad shini 
stream to the very ground, and the ivory a 
had fulfilled its task to the uttermost. Then— 
‘If a please, Miss Gwendoline, might I sleep 
on the sofa in your room to-night ?’ inquired she 
; ‘Lam so terribly frightened’ 

‘Frightened at what, you silly girl? Are you 
afraid, simply because Adolphe is not here to 
— you, or because the wind is busy in the 

wood 

‘No, miss, it’s not only that ; but I am quite 
certain there will be mischief here to-night, pve 
have been such strange sounds while I and been 
waiting up for you; and just as your bell rang, I 
am almost certain I heard the great iron gate 
clang, and I am sure there is not wind enough 
to make it do that. If it had happened five 
minutes before, I should have even msked your 


— by running out upon the terrace, 


‘It was well you did not, girl,’ interrupted 
Gwendoline severely ; ‘such foolish follies are only 
suitable to regale persons of your own class with. 
I am sorry to refuse your request, but it is a most 
unreasonable one, as you ought to know. If you 
are such a coward as you make out, go and sleep 
with the cook or the housemaid,’ 

* They would be no protection, Miss Gwendoline ; 
indeed, I doubt whether they would not be more 
frightened than myself.’ 

‘That is as you please, Fanny; but I have a 
particular fancy for my own company to-night, 
and I mean to indulge it.—What is that noise ? 

, and they are in the house y!’ gas 
the waiting-maid, clasping her hands. ‘Qh, is Mr 
Piers Mostyn really gone, ma’am; and must we 
all be robbed and murdered ?’ 

‘Gone! Child, are you mad? Of course he is 
e. Put the candles out, and remain as still as 
th, while I see what this means. And Gwendo- 

line, attired as she was in her dressing-gown and 
slippers, and with her long hair streaming over her 
shoulders, — quickly and noiselessly from the 
room, whic —— on to a corridor, from which 
she could look down into the hall itself. 
Though suspecting that some intruder was in the 
house, she did not even now entertain the idea of 
burglary. Such a crime was not only, as has been 
said, absolutely unknown in the district—of which 
the leaving the front door unlocked was proof 
enough—-but Bedivere Court was the last house 
in the county that a professional robber would 
attempt. There was little in it indeed to make it 
worth his while ; and the risk, if at least Sir Gu 
had been at home—and his departure, quite cal 
denly resolved upon, could scarcely have been 
known—was very considerable. The baronet had 
firearms, and his determination was beyond all 
question. Indeed, it was rumoured, not without 
justice, that he had used a pistol with effect upon 
_ occasion ; and if Gwendoline’s heart throb 
with some excitement, as she leaned over the banis- 
ters, and peered down into the gloom below, it 
was not with fear. 

All was in shadow except the central space, 
upon which the moonbeams poured directly 
from the round north window that faced the 
door; and at first she could see nothing. But 

resently the figures of two men, motionless, and 
paced in the act of listening like herself, could 
be made out, standing at the foot of the broad 
staircase. There was a whispered colloquy, and 
then a sound as — they were taking their 
boots off; and in another minute they stood to- 
gether on the bottom step, and it was plain oy 
were coming up-stairs. Gwendoline sy bac 
into her own room, and without heeding her wait- 
ing-maid’s terrified inquiries, passed ugh it 
with hasty steps into her father’s bed-chamber, 
with which it a door of communication. His 
pistol-box lay in its usual ~~ | his bed’s head, 
and she took from it one of the choice and highly 
ornamented little weapons it contained, ascertained 
that it was loaded, capped it, and dropped it into 
the pocket of her dressing-gown. She hid the box, 
and returned to Fanny, who had fallen on her 
knees, and was listening at the keyhole of the 
outer door, which her young mistress had not 
omitted to make fast. Gwendoline had fewer 
ornaments of price than most girls in her position 
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call their own. She did, however, possess one 


in bestowing it upon her, had considered herself 
absolved from all obligations, temporal and spiri- 
tual; and this she thrust, case and all, into the 
bosom of her a leaving the jewel- 
drawer with the rest of its contents half open; 
then, for the first time, the hushed wail of her 
terrified attendant, imploring her to tell her what 
she had seen, and who was in the house, 

her attention. 

‘Cease that whining, girl!’ said she impera- 
tively. ‘Whoever these men are, you must not 
appear afraid of them. Look at me; do I seem 
afmid ? And yet these jewels are not yours, but 
mine. 


Standing in the moonlight, with one hand in 
the pocket of her dress, and the other raised as if 
for silence, her noble features no paler than usual, 
of the nostril, whic e of ins ignity— 
of angry pride rather than of any other feeling— 
she certainly did not look afraid. But Fanny was 
much too prostrated by nervous terror to pluck 

‘Then they are ro are 

‘I don’t know whether they are robbers or not,’ 
was the calm reply ; ‘ but they are certainly here 
for no good. I saw them as they were coming up- 
stairs, and the moonlight shone upon an iron ring 
that was round one man’s ankle. They are most 
likely, therefore, convicts escaped from oor, 


CHAPTER IV.—WHICH EXHIBITS SOME TRAITS 
OF CHARACTER, 


At this moment, the handle of the door was 
cautiously tried from the outside. 

‘Who is there?’ cried Gwendoline, in tones 
whose very distinctness might have shewn to a 
keen observer that they were the result of effort, 
but which at least spoke of self-possession. 

There was no answer to this inquiry. 

‘Unbolt the door, girl!’ continued Gwendoline 
resolutely. 

‘What! let them in?’ ejaculated Fanny, to 
whose weaker nature procrastination seemed some- 

ing akin to safety. ‘No, no!’ 

‘Then J will do it,’ said her mistress ; she swept 
across the room like a_ stage-queen thaps 
she was in some sort rehearsing for the 
she had set herself to play, when the audience 
without should be admitted), drew back the bolt, 
and threw the door wide open. Never had oaken 
plank divided persons more wholly different in 
appearance than were those two, whom she now 
confronted, from herself. Imagine, on the one side, 
the haughtiest of fair women, youthful, beautiful, 
and in an attire in which those of her sex and con- 
dition are only seen by their most intimate female 
friends ; and, on the other, two outcasts, ragged, 
wayworn, and yet with a scowl upon their h 
faces, which recked little indeed of rank and sta- 
tion, and boded as ill as any royal tyrant’s frown 
to whomsoever should cross their wishes: Although 
each had found means to exchange his prison- 
clothes, and, as it seemed, with some scarecrow of 
the fields, Gwendoline’s quick glance had not mis- 
led her as to their true character. On the ankle of 
each was a strong iron ring, about which, whether 


diamond necklace, the gift of a godmother, who, | th 


for concealment, or to prevent its rubbing against 

e limb, a rag was eadky twisted. They were 
both ill-looking, desperate-eyed fellows enough, 
and the more assimilated in ferocious expression 
by a three days’ growth of bristly hair upon lip and 

in. But even here Nature had stamped beyond 
erasure some points of difference. The shorter of 
the two, though they were both tall men, was by 
far the most truculent-looking. For an instant 
the spectacle thus suddenly presented to his gaze 
of transcendent female beauty and stateliness, 
where he had expected to meet cringing terror, 
took him with some surprise, and he lowered the 
point of his rude wea n—which was but a stake 
— from some sheepfold—at the sight of it ; 

ut next as resenting that 
involun’ tribute of respect, he raised it agai 
shook it in Gwendoline’s face ‘We want no 
-acting here, young woman, nor any of your 
telling your wench there that she was not to 
appear to be afraid of us; but she is afraid—and 
small blame to her—and so are you.’ 

‘If you heard that, sir, said Gwendoline scorn- 
fully, and keeping her eyes fixed upon the ruffian’s 
face, notwithstandin t his weapon was held 
within an inch of them, ‘you also heard me sa 
that I, for my part, was not afraid. Nor am 
What is it you want here, man ?” 

‘Well, several things. Money to begin with; 
jewels, such as I see yonder ; and food and drink 
above 

‘Money, I have none,’ said Gwendoline firmly ; 
‘or, at least, what will seem none to gentlemen of 
your ambition. There lies my purse, however.’ 

‘There must be more than that in a house like 
this,” cried the viliain a —‘Here, you 
with your eyes half out of your head’—and he 
turned sharply round upon the wretched Fanny, 
who was literally — with fear—‘ is this sleek 
young mistress of yours telling us lies or not? If 
80, you had better not try the same game, I promise 

ou. 

‘Indeed, dear gentlemen, we have no money,’ 
ar the waiting-maid imploringly. ‘Sir Guy is 

m home.’ 

Gwendoline flashed upon her a glance as of 
forked lightning, yet not so swiftly but that her 
persecutor caught sight of it. ‘Ah,’ said he con- 
temptuously, ‘you may spare yourself the trouble 
of all that, miss. We are not to be imposed upon 


part | even by a clever one like you. We have been 


watching about here all day in the wood above the 
house yonder, and know exactly how matters stand. 
We saw Sir Guy, if that’s the master’s name, take 
hisself off, and his man with him, this arternoon ; 
and more than that, my fine lady, we saw your 

oung gentleman slip down the river so quietly not 

alf an hour ago, which was a pretty time o’ night, 
by the way, in my opinion, for a perfect lady to be 
courted in a en arbour—not that Bob and I 
would have cared two straws, only we were so 
deuced sharp set for our supper. 

The man who spoke these words, a waif and 
stray of society from his birth, had been thrown 
from early youth among dangerous company op. 
sea and land, and had fought his way among them 
to a bad eminence through many a bloody brawl 
and desperate conflict, and yet, perhaps, he had 
never been nearer to death than he was that 
moment. If Gwendoline’s features maintained 
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their outward calm, it was only by means of 
indrawn breath and tight clenched teeth; her 
hand clutched the weapon in the pocket of her 
robe with feverish eagerness, while her eyes fixed 
themselves upon the ruffian’s mocking with 


‘a hatred that had no longer contempt to mitigate 


it. 

‘And yet, if I kill this reptile, muttered she, 
‘my whole plan must fail.’ 

‘What are you muttering now?’ inquired the 
ruffian savagely. ‘It seems to me you are just the 
obstinate sort of fool as gets her brain-pan knocked 
in on little occasions like the present. I shall 
have to take you in hand myself, I see’ As he 
stepped towards her, Gwendoline withdrew her 
hand from her pocket. She could not trust it 
there if he should lay a r on her—and yet the 
thought that her scheme of life should be wrecked 
by this audacious scum was even more terrible to 
endure. 

‘You have no more money in the house, you 
say,’ said he, standing close beside her ; ‘ have you 
no more jewels than those which we have already 
got?’ She confronted him haughtily as ever, and 
pointing mechanically, to give corroboration to her 
words, to the very spot where the diamonds lay 
concealed, she answered : ‘I have not.’ 

We 5 the plate, where does Sir Guy keep his 

‘In the ,in an iron chest, of which he 
keeps the key? od Gwendoline’ 

‘This wont do, miss,’ ejaculated the ruffian with 
a horrible oath, and he seized her roughly by the 
wrist. 

‘Stop, Dick,’ cried the other man, speaking for 
the first time. ‘Hands off ; I can’t have Chat. 
The young lady is speaking the truth, and what’s 
the use of bullying? Besides, what could we do 
with plate even if we found it. We have got the 
gewgaws and the money; let us now have food 
and drink, for I feel as famished as a wolf’ The 
man called Dick threw sullenly from him the 
plump white wrist which still retained the mark 
of his cruel clutch. 

‘You were always a fool, Bob, where a woman 
was concerned ; but this one at least is not worth 
while for us two to quarrel over ; only I don’t lose 
sight of her while in this house, no, not for an 
instant. It is she who shall be our waiting-maid 
at table ; and I shall keep my eye upon you, my fine 
lady, lest you should take a fancy to drug our 
drink. It would do you all the good in the world 
to have a master like me for a week or two. I’d 
tame you, my young tigress,’ 

‘For the first time throughout this terrible scene, 
Gwendoline fairly shuddered. Pride of lineage, 
pride of position, haughtiness even of character 
itself, must needs succumb sooner or later, if the 
necessity be extreme. The contemptuous stoicism 
of high breeding—but a faint shadow, after all, 
compared with the stubborn immobility of the 
thieving, lying savage—requires for its foundation 
the possession of what is vulgarly denominated the 
upper hand. As in some general overturn of 
society, a Robespierre becomes as calmly terrible as 
any nobleman of twenty times transmitted title, 
who could scatter his lettres de cachet broadcast, 
and with tranquil face immure for life the canaille 
who aspired to be his foes, with one stroke of 
his pen; so in particular cases, where something 
that is not accustomed to be Might, suddenly 


becomes so (and, as is usual, with a vengeance), even 
the supremest aristocratic contempt of it is apt to 
break down—if the pressure be -~ sharp enough. 
The scornful demeanour may, indeed (and often 
does), remain; but the victories of deportment, 
although by no means despicable, are more effectual 
on canvas than in real life. -Thus Gwendoline 
Treherne, although still a glorious picture of con- 
temptuous dignity—and that bold show stood her 
in good stead—had, in fact, for the moment 
succumbed before the insolent superiority of this 
familiar ruffian. Involuntarily, the vision of an 
impossible life with this brutal wretch, whose 

p she still felt upon her wrist, as her master, 
flashed upon her mind, and chilled her with its 
horror. 

‘You have the keys, Fanny,’ said she in a voice 
that all her resolution could not keep free from 
tremor ; ‘let these men have food and wine,’ 

‘Ay, and my fine lady for company also,’ 
insisted ruffian Dick. ‘She shall sit at the head of 
the table, if she pleases, but at our feast she shall 
be: next to drink, and one or two other little 
weaknesses, I enjoy the taming of tigresses above 
all things.—. besides, Bob, added he, as his. 
companion seemed again about to interfere, ‘who 
knows but there may be an alarm-bell in the 
house, which this young lady, if left here to herself, 
would be just the one to pull with a will’ 

’ But poor frightened Fanny was by no means in 

a condition to undertake any housekeeping arrange- 
ments whatever; it was as much as she could do 
to er ge her young mistress and point out to 
her, with trembling limbs and hysterical sobs, 
where this and that was to be found, so that Bob 
and Dick were in fact provided for by Gwendoline’s 
own hands; and she stood beside them while the 
hungry wretches ate and drank their fill—as 
strange a waiting-maid as ever served still stranger 
guests. As the repast progressed, the more silent 
of the two men grew talkative, while the other in 
his turn kept silence, the good cheer seeming only 
to make him more morose and grim. 

‘I am sorry that we trouble you so much, young 
lady, said the former, addressing Gwendoline with 
‘some show of respect ; ‘ but we have been near two 
days without food, and know not when we may 
get another meal.’ 

As Gwendoline did not vouchsafe one word of 
reply, Fanny, who really felt a kindliness towards 
this man (as being evidently the milder of the two, 
and who more than once interfered to check 


resent com 
might well have likened her to Judith in the tent 
of Holofernes. Although this parallel did not 
occur to the observant Dick, the expression of her 
face did not escape him. ‘Look at her how she 
cuts the loaf? he said ; ‘how much rather would 
she be —— F ang and me with that big knife, 
than bread to help us on our way.—Be quiet, you,’ 
roared he, interrupting himself suddenly —‘ What 
noise was that outside ?’ 

The wind had ceased, so that sounds could be 
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should take some provisions with them. 
i! ight, little wench !’ cried Dick ; ‘ but my fine 
lady shall cut it for us, and not you—Nay, Bob, _ 
q = Ae served as you will, but for my pe I like 
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not without intention that Gwendoline had been 
clumsy with the wooden plate, and made it clatter 
upon the clothless board. She had caught the dis- 
tant fall of horses’ feet, and so—although less dis- 
tinctly—had her persecutor. The two men started 
from their’ seats, and listened eagerly; not like 
hunted hares, but as wild’ beasts tracked to their 
lair, they stood with savage eager looks, and each 
with knife in hand. ‘ , 

‘ Have you boats here ?’ cried the shorter ruffian 
fiercely. 

‘O yes, sir” answered Fanny eagerly ; ‘there is 
one under the terrace, and ’—— 


‘I spoke to you,’ interrupted Dick, ne ae ears 


Gwendoline a look of concentrated rage. 
you shall answer me, or I will hang for it’ —— 

‘Oh, answer him, Miss Gwendoline ; pray, answer 
him,’ pleaded Fanny piteously. 

‘I will shew you where the boat lies, if that is 
what you want,’ said Gwendoline. 

‘Be quick, then,’ answered the ruffian. ‘But, 
first, I will hear both of you swear by Heaven that 
you will say we have gone over the hill yonder, 
and not by water? 

*O yes, sir, we will promise to do that. I swear 
to tell them what you wish.’ 

‘ And you—you she-devil, exclaimed Dick, point- 
ing at Gwendoline with his knife, ‘ will you swear 
too, or not ?’ 

Gwendoline did not speak. Once more her 
hand had sought the pocket of her dressing- 


wn. 
at Well, the boat first then,’ cried the ruffian 
meen, ‘and we will have the promise after- 
wards.’ 


Gwendoline led the way into the garden at a 
rapid pace. The two men followed her; but 
Fanny’s limbs fairly refused to carry her. 

* Will it not be better to make both safe, Bob ?’ 
whispered Dick to his companion hoarsely. ‘ Dead 
men tell no tales, nor even dead women.’ 

‘No, no; I will not have it,’ answered the other 
with a shudder: ‘there is blood enough on our 
hands already,’ 


‘There will be more on mine, if my fine lady 


does not promise what I ask her, muttered the 
other to himself; and both hurried down to the 
river's edge. Beneath the stone arbour was a boat- 
house, with a punt in it, and Gwendoline led them 
to it. 

‘Is there none but that?’ inquired Dick sus- 
piciously. ‘ You must have a skiff here, surely” 

‘The gentleman you saw to-night has taken it,’ 
returned Gwendoline quietly. 

‘Curse him and you !’ answered the ruffian pas- 
sionately.—‘ Get in, Bob—Now, mark you, my 
lady, I have no scruples like my friend yonder, 
an nm your answer to my next question will 


depend whether you ever see that sweetheart of 


yours again or not. If it be “ Yes,” then well and 
good ; but if it be “ No,” that word. will be your 

t ;’ and as though he had known of the weapon 
that she had hidden in her robe, he grasped both 
her wrists in one huge hand, so that she was power- 
less, and with the other he put the naked knife to 
her white throat. ‘Do you swear, as you hope for 
Heaven,’ said he, in a fierce whisper, ‘to tell those 
curs who are at our heels that we have gone over 
yonder hill an hour ago ?’ 

She felt the sharp blade press against her skin. 


eo quick!’ cried he through his clenched 

whi she—‘ I swear.’ 

‘Then you may ltve to trouble your sweetheart 
yet said the ruffian with a brutal laugh, and he 
eaped into the punt as his companion pushed it 
swiftly from the shore. 

There was not a moment to lose. Lights were 
visible, and voices heard, from the house, as Gwen- 
doline hastily returned thither. An officer and 
four troopers, armed to the teeth, had dismounted 
in the court-yard, and the former was even then 
engaged in cross-examining Fanny, while some 
other terrified domestics stood by with greedy 


‘It is strange how they could have gone by the 
moor, he said with perplexity; ‘we must have 
==. come across them that way ourselves ’—— 

‘They are not gone by the moor,’ interrupted 
Gwendoline, gliding in with her usual stateliness, 
and speaking in a voice whose firmness strongly 
contrasted with her maid’s hysterical and broken 
speech. ‘They are gone down the river, and not 
five minutes ago.’ 

*O Miss Gwendoline, and we promised not to 
tell !’ exclaimed the faithful Fanny. 

‘ You promised, you coward, but not I!’ answered 
her mistress contemptuously. ‘They have taken 
the punt, sir, in which they can make little way. 
There is a four-oar in the large boat-house, if your 
men can row, in which you can overtake them 
before they have gone a mile, 

‘That is excellent, madam; we will be off at 
once.—But, forgive me, your neck is bleeding. 
These ruffians have surely never dared to offer you 
any violence ?’ 

‘One put a knife to my throat, sir, and grazed 
it—that is all,’ answered Gwendoline calmly. ‘It 
was the shorter of our two visitors.’ 

‘And by far the most dangerous, madam. They 
have killed a warder between them in making 
their escape, and will certainly both be hung ; but 
the man you speak of is the most ferocious ruffian 
that even Dartmoor ever held. Now your peril is 
over, I may tell you that I am as surprised as 
delighted to find you alive.’ 

All this was said as the party were hurrying 
through the garden to the other end of the terrace, 
where a larger boat-house than that beneath the 
arbour was situated. 

‘The trooper who remains with the horses will 
be- your protection until we return,’ continued the 
officer ; a of course, there is no further 
peril to be apprehended. I am glad indeed’—and he 
courteously raised his cap— that it has fallen to 
my lot to 4 able to afford some assistance to Miss 
Treherne, of whom all the world’—— 

‘Your boat is ready, sir, said Gwendoline 
coldly ; ‘this is no time for compliment; and I 
shall reserve my thanks until you return with 
those infamous wretches as your prisoners.’ 

‘I trust to give a good account of them shortly, 
madam,’ answered the young lieutenant, not a 
little abashed.—‘ You two there, take the oars; and 
you other, sit in the stern with all four carbines, 
and keep a good look-out. If they do not sur- 
render, take good aim, and fire—Give way, 
men!’ 

The boat shot out at a pace that must needs 
bring them up with the object of their pursuit in a 
few minutes. 
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Gwendoline remained upon the river terrace 
with one or two women-servants, the latter garru- 
lous enough, she herself wrapt in thought. 

‘How I am; mused she, ‘ that I never used 
the pistol My plan of life must else have alto- 
gether failed. He could never have understood the 
necessity for such an action, nor forgiven me— 
except in his cold forms! vvay—though Piers would 
have loved me none the less—Well, there is one 
advantage in this night’s work, that it will be sure 
to bring them over from Glen Druid to-morrow, 
and throw us still more together—That is some- 
thing I shall have to thank you, hateful villain, for, 
as well as for this flesh-wound, of which I must 
make the most! He has bruised my wrist, too, with 
his brutal gripe; and I shall be a most interesting 

oung woman for many a day to come! If he 
had only held them but a little less firmly, he 
would have been a dead man by this.—Hark !’ 

The silence of the autumn night was broken by 
a musket-shot, of which the echoes seemed to lea 
from bank to bank from far down stream ; an 
then another, and yet another shot. 

* Perhaps, he is a dead man now,’ said Gwendo- 
line, ‘ — his fellow-ruffian with him. I hope it is 
so. It would be much better that the affair should 
end, so far as they are concerned.’ 


MINES AND MINERS. 
MINES. 


Unver the title of Underground Life, M. Simonin 
has given us by far the most exhaustive and 
interesting account of mines and miners that has 
— been produced. It is an enormous volume, 
ut it never appears too long. Its science is 
unimpeachable, Wat even this is treated so agree- 
ably, that the most confirmed novel-reader might 
be attracted by it; while the terrible human 
realities with which it deals have an enthrallin: 
interest, such as scarcely any fiction can chek 
The book is indeed the happiest union of the 
Practical and the Sentimental that Frenchman 
ever wrote. It has been peg! rendered into 
— by Mr Bristow of the Geological Society ; 
we can only regret that the expense of its 
engravings, maps, and plates must of necessity have 
been such as to prevent so complete and i- 
ficent a history of Underground Life from fallin 
into the hands of the aor aney into those of 
the very class whose valour and sufferings form its 
chief theme. This great work begins from the 
beginning of its subject ; shews us how coal is, for 
the most part, the remains of vegetable matter 
which has me decomposed and mineralised on 
the oe where it grew, and is now found; how 
the fibrous tissues of the aquatic vegetation which 
flourished as a thick carpet at the feet of the larger 
plants, mingled and became matted ther, as is 
the case now with the turf and peat of most 
bogs, forming swamps and marshy plains. ose 
peaty lains occupied portions of the earth’s sur- 
which, owing to subterranean movements, 
were menpns slow depression. Hence, by 
degrees, the layer of matted vegetation was carried 
down beneath the level of the sea, which then 
flowed over it, and deposited above it those layers 
of sand, silt, and mud which we now find among 
and alternating with our coal-seams as beds of 
sandstone and shale. This downward movement, 


however, was not constant ; it was interrupted by 
minor elevations or long pauses, during which the 
accumulating sediment allowed new jungles to 
spring up and marshy tracts to be formed, and as 

e submergence recommenced, these were in like 
manner entombed beneath the silt of the encroaching 
waters. Thus, stage by stage, the ee of strata 
known as the Coal-measures was built up. Our 
colliers toil, in fact, in a more than primeval 
forest, and amid what was once a vegetation that 
flourished lush and luxuriant beneath an almost 
tropic sun. 4 

een to perceive w e imagination desires, 
M. edhe poor only thus expresses his learning 
in an attractive style, but furnishes us with ‘an 
ideal landscape of the Coal-measure period, with 
its (probable) trees, ferns, lagoons, and even its 
proper reptiles. He gives us pictures of the fossil 

h and lizards that have been discovered in the 
coal, and impressions of the ferns. No less than 
three hun species of fossilised plants found in 
the Coal-measures have been described, yet this 
gives but a faint idea indeed of the luxuriance of 
primeval vegetation, since it has been proved by 
experiment that after two years of submersion 
beneath fresh water, three- of our plants 
entirely disappear, those that remai being, of 
course, of the description which we now find 
fossilised. Since this theory of the formation of 
coal was evolved, trunks of prostrate trees, petrified 
in place, were found in the collieries of St Etienne, 
when it was made evident that the coal was found 
at the foot of these trees in the same way as peat ; 
and of late years, even erect trees of stone have 
been discovered, with photographs of some of 
which, in situ, M. Simonin has not failed to 
furnish us. Certainly, the very last thing of which 
this gentleman should remind us is a sciéntific 
bore, but as that happens to be the subject which 
in this volume immediately succeeds the pre- 
—— researches, we introduce it in the Tike 
order. 

The use of the Bore as a searcher for Coal- 
measures was detected (as so many of our 
inventions are) by an accident. During an explora- 
tion for artesian; springs at Oignies in France, the 
discovery occ which subsequently revealed 
the existence of a hundred thousand acres of coal- 
fields. The ground was soon pierced like a 


g| colander for twenty leagues in length by four 


in breadth. This bore is impossible to describe 
eoangekal geen. but if you have seen a cheese- 
scoop perpendicularly, you may imagine 
something like it. This tremendous steel instru- 
ment descends slowly into the bowels of the 
earth, cutting through them even when they are 
flint, and brings up with it a imen of every soil 
through which it passes. It isa my of triumph, 
indeed, when at last it brings up black shi 
compact coal. The mechanical powers employ 
for this purpose are as ingenious as they are 
tremendous; but the difficulties are such as to 
task human skill to the uttermost. The strata over- 
lying the coal are sometimes of that hardness that 
after the bore has found it, it has cost one hundred 
thousand pounds to sink a single shaft. The 
shafts are sometimes even sunk ugh i 
water—the men working — sheet-iron cylin- 
ders, supplied by pumps with the necessary air. 
When: this catient field of labour has been 


opened by all this marvellous aumeaaal 
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forms of vegetable life begin to shew themselves, 
and become, as it were, parasitical to the old ones. 
The warm damp atmosphere engenders curious 
fungi and cottony filaments of a beautiful white- 
ness. The rotting of the timber, too, gives out a 
hitherto unknown odour. Moths, flies, and gnats 
—some, doubtless, of a novel kind—are attracted 
to this newly discovered yet so ancient region. 
The rats, too, soon find their way thither, to the 
great discomfort of the miners: they eat their 
crusts, and nibble their candle-ends, and ate met 
with everywhere scampering along the levels, or 
timidly hiding beneath the stays. At Aberdare, 
in South Wales, a man lost his life by means of 
one of these annoying animals; he ran in pur- 
suit of one beyond the prescribed limits, with a 
naked light in his hand, and the result was an ex- 
losion (of fire-damp), which destroyed him. The 
Pat, too, finds a congenial home in abandoned work- 
ings, which are warm, damp, and quiet. Horses 
are of course imported, to draw the trains of coal 
on tramways from the pit to the bottom of the 
shaft: they are generally lowered in properly con- 
structed cages, but sometimes only by a rope, like 
a bucket: in this last case, they do not make 
the slightest movement, being paralysed by fear, 
and when they reach the pit, are to all appearance 
dead; but they soon get used to their new mode 
of life, and grow very plump and glossy. When 
once below, they generally remain there for their 
lifetime, though in some collieries they are brought 
to the surface at night, and descend every morning. 
It would be well for many of our miners 
if they too could be always hauled up, even if 
it were but in a tub, and saved the incredible toil 
of ascent and descent; but although ‘the cage’ and 
descending platform are growing more into use, 
there are yet many mines to which ingress and 
are only to be accomplished by steep ladders. 

As late as 1843 in Scotland, the barbarous custom 
of carrying up the coal in baskets upon their 
backs was practised even by girls: the burdens 
of these poor creatures were fastened by a strap 
round their foreheads, to which a lamp was also 
attached. The heavy load was often balanced by 
large lumps which were hung about their neck: 
if one of these fell, or the strap broke, those 
coming up the steep ladders behind were bruised, 
or even slain. Children were —— as putters 
and and butting the coal- 
wagons below—while the women went about this 
dangerous toil. All this wickedness is, however, 
now swept away; it is mercifully ordained that 
humanity and self-interest go hand in hand together 
in these matters ; the best and easiest means that 
can be devised for underground work being also 
found to be in the end the cheapest. Though its 
toil can be so vastly remedied, however, as to 
make mine-working not more exhausting than 
surface-labour, its peril (though that is reduced, 
too, with every year) ever remains. In some conti- 
nental mines, public prayer is always offered up 
before the daily work is commenced; and if not, 
many a — crosses himself as he 2 the 
upper air, and whispers an invocation to the Virgin 
= to St Barbe, the patron of miners, Then he goes, 
about his work in that t underground town, 
which is inhabited and lighted up by night and day ; 
which has railways worked by horses or locomotives ; 


which has often streams, canals, and fountains ; 


eries which cross each other in all directions, 
ike streets; squares and cross-roads which have 
rate | their names and destinations; and also 
deserted streets (old workings), where it is easy to 
go astray—for ever. 

The grandest underground work in the world is 

thaps the Ernst-August Gallery—one of five 

onging to a metal mine in the Harz, ‘The 
mouth of it is at Gittelde in Brunswick. It is ten 
feet high, six and a half feet wide, and has a fall 
of three-fifths of an inch in a yard. Like a railwa: 
tunnel (but it is twice the length of the en | 
it was simultaneously at various different 
points, and finished in thirteen years. The gallery 
is six miles and three-quarters in direct length; 
but if its lateral branches are taken into account, 
and a subterranean gallery, navigable for boats, 
which opens into it, the t-August Gallery is 
not less than fifteen miles long. The survey was 
so skilfully made, and the p so accurately 
drawn, that all the junctions of the different sections 
fitted accurately into each other; the admirable 
— of the results having been partly insured 

y the aid of a magnet, weighing two hundred 
pounds, which influenced the compass through the 
solid rock sixty-five feet deep, and which was kept 
in one of the working-places, while the compass 
was held in the other, Ve must therefore by no 
means suppose that English engineers have a 
monopoly in these gigantic works of skill and 
enterprise. Our great advantage over other nations 
lies in this, that we have coal-deposits on our 
seaboard ; and when they are inland, they are 
situated in the most important industrial centres, 
and where the product finds on the spot an almost 
unlimited consumption, Thus we deliver our coal 
at a much lower rate ; but as regards artistic con- 
struction, modes of working, and internal manage- 
ment, M. Simonin assures us that we are behind- 
hand as respects both France and Belgium. Per- 
he ¥ we should do better in these respects if we 

less natural advantages ; whereas, such is our 
wealth in coal, that the daily produce of one single 
mine (our best, of course) exceeds two thousand 
five hundred tons, which in France is the harvest 
of whole coal-fields, The small Newcastle coal-field 
alone furnishes double the quantity of coal pro- 
duced by all France. 

England has also much more capital than other 
countries, and ought to be the first to inaugurate 
remedies, devices, inventions for lessening the 
toil fand peril of her underground workers. As 
we glance through this huge volume, it appals, 
but does not astonish us to see pict the 
perilous means used in foreign countries for 
ap roaching and leaving these deep-sunk scenes 
of labour. In Hungary, a rope is lowered, which 
has at the end of it five or six > 
looped like swings, and furnished with trans- 
verse bands, one of which serves as a seat, and 
another as a support to the back. Seated in this 
primitive chair, -a-dozen men descend, each 
with a lighted candle in his hand, like a living 
chandelier. If more men have to go, another 
cluster of knots accommodates them above the 
others. In other places, the ropes have only foot- 
holds, like stirrups. Some shafts are furnished 
with movable ladders, worked by a steam-engine, 
where he who ascends has only to step sideways, 
like a pendulum of a clock, and he is brought up 
without lifting a leg; but woe betide him if he 
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‘ when the coal-mine is put in working order—new 
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does not step at the right time! Open buckets are 
all that is afforded in some mines, in which case the 
up-coming bucket will often upset the down-going 
one, or something falls from the mouth or sides 
of the shaft, and maims or slays the poor fellows. 
Some shafts are furnished with steps and a ladder ; 
the former mere notches cut in the rock, worn to 
alinost nothing, and smooth as glass ; the latter 
an old wire-rope, wasted by the drum, untwisted, 
and tearing the fingers. Such meagre contrivances 
as thesé ought never to be seen in this country ; 
yet they are seen. A fall down a shaft is almost 
always fatal; and the accidents in this way exceed 
those from all other causes, except that of the 

iving way of the roof. In 1866, the deaths by 

is last means were no less than 446; those by 
falls, 197 ; by sundry other causes, 196; and by 
fire-damp, 169. When fire-damp does a. it 
may, however, kill any number. M. Simonin 
gives us statistics of eight accidents from this 
cause, in England, during the last sixty years, in 
none of wihich less than ninety perished. In 1866, 
at the Oaks Colliery, 361 were slain. A life is lost 


| per annum out of every 216 employed in collieries, 


or for every 70,000 tons of coal raised. 

Before safety-lamps were invented, the fire-damp 
itself was sometimes made to act its part. Fire, 
that is to say, was obtained from it, as from a 


| natural gasometer, and the jets so produced were 


called ‘ everlasting lamps.’ One of these veritable 
vestal flames burned in a pit in the Newcastle 
coal-field for no less than nineteen years! The 
gas, collected in pipes, was carried outside the 
mine as high as the head-gear, where it was set 
alight, the ignited stream burning with a flame 
eight or nine feet in length, and with a sound like 
the roaring of a blast-furnace. The same contriv- 
ance is used in a certain salt mine in China, where 
the gas is conducted through bamboo tubes to the 
salt pans, and is there compelled to assist in the 
evaporation of the brine. Like all Chinese inven- 
tions, this sounds exceedingly ingenious; but the 
fact is that the Chinese have done nothing towards 
mechanical enterprise. They profess to have 
found out many scientific secrets ages ago, but 
nothing has come of any of their discoveries. 
They are like a dull and useless man who takes 
his stand upon having come of an ancient stock, 
one of whom was not without intelligence. 

‘In some collieries, it used to be the custom to 
light the fire-damp every night. The time is still 
remembered at Rive-de-Gier, in France, when a 
man came every evening to set fire to the gas in 
the mine—to provoke the explosion, that the 
working-stalls should be accessible the next day. 
Wrapped in a covering of wool or leather, the 
face protected by a mask, and the head enveloped 
in a hood like a monk’s cowl, he crawled on the 
— before firing the explosive mixture, to 

p himself as much as possible in the layer of 
respirable air; for the fire-damp being lighter 
than the atmosphere, always ascends to the upper 
parts of the levels. In one hand he held a long 
stick, with a lighted candle fixed at the end of it, 
and he went alone into this poisoned maze, 
causing explosions by advancing his lamp, and 
thus decomposing the noxious gas. Having fired 
any mixture of fire-damp, he naturally changed 
his position, and walked upright, since the carbonic 
acid produced by the explosion rapidly formed the 
lowest layer of air. He was called “the Penitent,” 


on account of a resemblance in his dress to certain 
religious orders in the Catholic Church; and this 
had seemed at the same time to be dictated by a 
bitter jest, for frequently the Penitent, a victim 
sacrificed beforehand, was blown away by the 
explosion, and never returned alive’ In other 
French mines, this brave collier was called the 
cannonier. Among the English, he bore the title 
of the Fireman. 

It has now been established that modified forms 
of the original Davy lamp can be used without 
fear of explosion. ‘Next in extent to the peril of 
this mephitic —— is that of inundations, not 
only the rushes of water from old workings, which 
one stroke of the pick may let in, but the 
accumulations of the Seip ings of the mine itself. 
An old English collier Believed the earth was 
alive, and compared the veins of water met with 
in mines to the veins and arteries of the human 
body. ‘When the water breaks into our working- 
stalls,’ he said, ‘it is the earth which revenges itself 
upon us for having cut one of his veins,’ 

These matters, however, belong more properly 
to the second portion of our subject, Miners. 


A SEA-CHANGE. 


A spacious grave, the boundless sea, 
O vanished friend, containeth thee ; 
Tempests will chant thy dirge ; 

The ocean-bird, on airy wing, 

A lullaby for thee shall sing 

To the responsive surge. 


Far in the bosom of the deep, 
Star-splendid eyes o’er-watch thy sleep, 
And Heaven all tranquil smiles : 

Large tides of love moon-drawn appear, 
And lead thee round the watery sphere, 
Where gleam the golden isles. 


Thou sailest undeterred and free— 
The storm, the calm, alike to thee ; 
Earth’s farthest shores are thine. 
A sealéd casket of content, 

Thou goest till the years be spent, 
Dead, but oh ! still divine. 


Companionship thou lackest not : 
The sea hath scarce one lonely spot ; 
The lifeless throng its halls, 

With living weed around them furled, 
Or circumnavigate the world, 

In silence that appals, 


Toss on thy course, my solemn friend— 
Toss on, unspeaking to the end, 

With peace upon thy brow ; 

We who live here, and dream we know 
Of all above and all below, 

Are not so wise as thou. 


And we shall meet, pale wanderer, yet, 
When Death his seal on me has set, 
And opening heaven I see : 

Now far across the foam I fling 

The spirit of the song I sing 

In faint farewells to thee. 
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